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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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| “Peace on Earth” 
By Walter E. Myer , 





NOTHER Christmas season is ap- 

proaching, and we repeat the age-old 
story of the Star in the East which, on 
a morning long ago, guided the Wise 
Men to Bethlehem. Again we tell the 
children of the heavenly host who sang 
“Glory to God in the highest and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 
For nearly two thousand years this mes- 
sage has been repeated. Men and women 
have prayed that peace might reign on 
earth. 

But peace has not yet come to the 
world. Each of the.centuries that has 
passed since the first Christmas Day has 
witnessed strife among men. Even in 
modern times nations have, on the aver- 
age, been engaged in war almost a third 
of the time. Fighting is among the most 
permanent of. man’s vocations. 

It is natural, under the circumstances, 
that many should fall into a mood of dis- 
couragement and despair. It is hard in 
times like these to feel the inspiration 
of the Christmas spirit of peace and good 
will. But there is greater need now 
than ever before to dedicate ourselves 
to the promotion of that spirit. It is 
appropriate at this Christmas season to 
inquire why the hopes of the centuries 
have been crushed, and to ask what we 
can do to help mankind approach the 
goal of peace and good will which Chris- 
tian teachings have long proclaimed. 

The first step is to combine thinking 
with emotion. It is not enough to love 
peace in the abstract. We must use all 
the resources we can acquire for study- 
ing the problem of establishing and 
Maintaining peace among nations. We 
must work devotedly at the job of estab- 
lishing conditions favorable to perma- 
Ment peace. This means reading, think- 
ing, discussion, action. It means active- 
Minded citizenship, and it means long 
hours in the study of the issues of war, 
peace, and reconstruction. The Christ- 
Mas spirit must be carried into politics 
if peace is to prevail. 

Each individual can work at this job 
of building a more 
peaceful world. But 
while engaged in 
that great effort 
each may immedi- 
ately, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, estab- 
lish good will as the 
rule of life’ in the 
little realm where 
he, himself, is king. 
You and I, as indi- 
viduals, cannot at 
Once establish peace throughout the 
World, but we can enthrone generosity, 
kindliness, sympathy, in our lives. We 
fan create an atmosphere of good will in 
ur own homes and immediate surround- 
ings. In this small domain, where each 
of us is powerful and for which each is 
Personally responsible, we can make the 
Christmas spirit a present reality. 

Let the voices of the Heavenly Host 
Which proclaim peace on earth and 
@00d will among men be heard this 
Christmas Day in every home in the 

ind. Let the voices be heeded then on 

y day of the year. If this is done 
will banish most of the ugliness and 
thappiness of life and we will qualify 
leaders in the noble effort to promote 
Peace and friendliness among all peoples. 


Walter E. Myer 
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WORKERS have been happy to get pay increases during the past few years, but 
the increases have been partially canceled by rising prices 


U.8. Family Incomes 


Figures Show Extent to Which Earnings and Cost of Living 


Have Increased During 


URING the past few years, Amer- 
ica’s output of goods has risen to 
a record-breaking height. Prices of 
the items we must buy have gone up 
sharply. Likewise, the money incomes 
of people in this country have been 
greatly increased, and nearly all work- 
ers who want jobs are able to obtain 
them. 

Although these general develop- 
ments have been widely publicized, it 
is difficult to determine precisely how 
they have affected living conditions. 
How much better do American fam- 
ilies fare now than they did in the 
years just before World War I1? How 
evenly or unevenly distributed was 
the 195 billion dollars of money in- 
come which the 145 million people of 
the United States earned last year? 
We need to answer these questions in 
order to get a clear idea of the U. S. 
standard of living. 

In discussing incomes and living 
costs, economists generally refer to 
our population in terms of families 
rather than of individuals. This, of 
course, is because a wage-earner with 
dependents spends his income upon 
his family as a group. 

The family, as we shall discuss it in 
this article, is often called a “spend- 
ing unit.” In other words, it is a 
group of related people, living to- 
gether and pooling their incomes for 
their main items of expense; or it can 
be an individual living alone as a 


the Past Dozen Years 


“one-member family.” Last year the 
United States had nearly 4814 million 
“spending units.” The average num- 
ber of persons per unit was about 
three. ; 

The incomes received last year by 
these 4814 million families, or spend- 
ing units, varied greatly. The richest 
21% million families, for example, re- 
ceived as a group about twice as much 
as did the poorest 17% million as a 
group. The most fortunate tenth of 
the families got 33 per cent of the 
money income, or about 6414 billion 
dollars, while the poorest tenth got 
only 1 per cent, or a little less than 2 
billion dollars. 

Seven million families, about a 
seventh of the nation’s total, each re- 
ceived a yearly income of 1,000 dollars 
or less. An equal number received 
5,000 dollars or more. To rank half- 
way between top and bottom, a family 
would need to have received, during 
1947, a money income of 2,530 dollars. 
That is, half of our families made 
about this much or more, and the 
other half made this much or less. 

All these figures, it must be remem- 
bered, refer to money incomes. They 
do not include, for example, the food 
products that many farm families 
raised for their own use. Total values 
on such items are very difficult to 
estimate. If they were added in, how- 
ever, earnings for the lower and mid- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Mexico Works 


For Betterment 


President Aleman Is Making an 
Attempt to Increase Farm 
and Factory Output 


IGUEL ALEMAN, who has just 

begun his third year as Presi- 
dent of Mexico, continues to press 
ahead on plans for increasing the 
strength and prosperity of his coun- 
try. His job is a difficult one, for 
although Mexico has considerable nat- 
ural wealth—particularly in minerals 
—a very large section of its popula- 
tion now lives in poverty. 

The program which Aleman out- 
lined shortly after he took office, and 
on which he is still working, is aimed 
at raising the output of Mexico’s 
farms and industries, so that the coun- 
try’s citizens will have more goods for 
their own use and for sale abroad. 
Although some of Aleman’s policies 
are bitterly criticized by various 
groups within Mexico, he presses 
forcefully ahead with his plans. Many 
Mexicans feel that he is helping his 
country greatly. 

With an estimated 2234 million in- 
habitants, our southern neighbor has 
a land area about a fourth as large 
as that of the United States. Although 
it contains more land per person than 
does our country, Mexico is actually 
a crowded nation. This is because 
so much of its territory is taken up 
by mountains, desert, and jungle. 

In an effort to raise enough food 
to support themselves, the Mexicans 
have in many regions planted such 
field crops as corn on hillsides which 
wash badly when cultivated. Thus 
they have seriously damaged large 
areas of land, and they have still 
failed to produce a really adequate 
supply of food. 

The government is seeking in a 
number of ways to help increase farm 
output. For example, big irrigation 
projects are being carried out. Mex- 

(Concluded on page 6) 


EWING GALLOWAY 
MEXICO hopes that conditions in the 
country will have improved by the time 
these children are grown. 
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CHART FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


MOST AMERICAN FAMILIES receive incomes of between $1,000 and $5,000 a year, while comparatively few have incomes of more than $7,500 a year 


Increases in U.S. Incomes and Cost of Living 


(Concluded from page 1) 


dle income groups, as well as the aver- 
age for the whole population, would 
be noticeably larger. 

Income taxes, moreover, had to be 
paid out of the earnings that we have 
described. Wealthy families pay these 
taxes at a much higher rate than do 
poor families. The greater part of 
an income of about 160,000 dollars per 
year or more is taxed away by the 
Federal government, while taxes paid 
by families with low earnings are 
small in comparison. Income taxes 
thus lessen the inequalities to a con- 
siderable extent. 

In some ways, last year’s income 
situation is quite similar to that 
which prevailed in prewar times. In 
certain respects, though, it differs 
sharply. 

Last year’s incomes were distrib- 
uted to rich and poor in about the 
same proportions as were those of the 
middle 1930’s. The richest tenth of 
the population and the poorest tenth 
received roughly the same percentages 
of the total income as they did in 1935. 


Where Change Occurred 


On the other hand, the actual 
amounts of money received by differ- 
ent groups within our population have 
greatly increased. The richest tenth 
got nearly three times as many dol- 
lars in 1947 as did the corresponding 
group a little more than 10 years ago, 
and the poorest tenth in 1947 received 
about twice as much as in a year of the 
middle 1930’s. During 1935 and 1936 
the family halfway between top and 
bottom was getting about 1,100 dol- 
lars per year—under half the amount 
earned by a middle family in 1947. 

Does this mean that Americans, 
from poorest to richest, are able to 
bury and use twice or three times as 
much as they did in prewar days? 
Unfortunately it does not. Prices 
have risen. so sharply that in 1947 it 
took more than $1.60 to purchase the 
amount of goods that a dollar would 
buy in the middle 1930’s. 

This figure, of course, is an over-all 
one. Some prices climbed much more 
steeply than others. Costs of such 
items as food, clothing, and furniture 
approximately doubled. Those of rent, 
fuel, and electricity did not rise so 
rapidly. 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has given some facts and figures 
that are probably no surprise to the 
average wage-earner or housewife. It 
has stated that in 1947 a city-dwelling 
family could enjoy only a _ simple 
standard of living on a yearly income 
of 3,000 dollars. 


This means that families ranking 
even as high as halfway between top 
and bottom, with money incomes of 
about 2,530 dellars, were extremely 
hard-pressed unless they were in rural 
areas and were able to live partly on 
farm produce raised at home. A great 
many people had to dip into savings 
accounts to meet their living expenses. 

In spite of the hardships that are 
known to exist, it can be said that 
American families were better off last 
year, in general, than they were in 
1935 and 1936. This is demonstrated 
by the fact that earnings, as a whole, 
at least doubled during the period of 
years we are examining, while prices 
increased by only about two-thirds. 

We must remember, however, that 
the fficome rise was uneven. 
of many groups within the population 
has not increased as rapidly as the 
cost of living. Frequently mentioned 
among such groups are teachers, as 
well as most other people who are on 
local, state, or federal government 
payrolls. 

Always, of course, there are numer- 
ous families whose incomes are cut 
sharply by such causes as loss of em- 
ployment or illness of the breadwin- 
ner. Rising prices have added to the 
severity of these families’ hardships. 
Retired workers who are living mainly 
on pensions also find it extremely dif- 
ficult to meet the present high cost of 
living. 

Differences in income levels and 
living standards have always been 
the subject of a great deal of con- 


The pay 


Be gk 


INCREASED BUILDING EXPENSES have 


troversy. The prevailing belief in 
America is that considerable variation 
in incomes is desirable, because the 
hope of climbing to a higher financial 
level stimulates people to produce 
large quantities of goods or render 
useful services. 

On the other hand, it is generally 
agreed that efforts should be made to 
improve the living standards of fam- 
ilies who are lowest on the economic 
ladder. The people who live in the 
slums of our cities and in the miser- 
able dwellings of some rural areas, for 
example, should have better homes 
than they now occupy. Millions of 
families in the lower income groups 
cannot afford adequate medical care. 


~ Point.. of .Conflict.._.__... 


There are real differences of opin- 
ion over how the living conditions of 
America’s poorer families can best be 
improved. Some people believe that 
the government should increase its ac- 
tivities in such fields as health and 
housing. They contend that it should 
set up stronger controls over the na- 
tion’s economic system in order to in- 
sure a more nearly even distribution 
of income. Others argue that such ef- 
forts would not accomplish their in- 
tended purposes in the long run, and 
that they certainly would endanger 
the freedom of all Americans. 

But regardless of what courses are 
adopted, the figures available on in- 
come distribution are highly signifi- 
cant ones. They represent facts which 
must be carefully considered, for ex- 
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added greatly to the cost of living 


ample, by businessmen who want to 
know how many families can afford 
to buy certain products, and by all 
others who are interested in the 
strength and welfare of the nation. 





Mississippi Revival? 


The Mississippi River may regain 
its position as one of the country’s 
great arteries of commerce. For many § 
years, there has been relatively little 
shipping along the Mississippi, but 
recently more and more freight is 
making its way up and down the big 
thoroughfare. 

Army engineers, who are respon- 
sible for keeping the channel clear, 
say that traffic is particularly heavy 
on the waters between Cairo, Illinois 
and Minneapolis, Minnesota. Plans 
are being made for increasing the 
number of shipments between other 
points. 

The increase in activity on the Mis- 
sissippi is said to be due chiefly to 
large numbers of industrial plants 
that are being built along the river. 
These factories find it cheaper to ship 
their products by water than by rail 
or truck. Some companies now send 
their products by water to New Or- 
leans and from there, they are trans- 
ported by ocean-going vessels. 

One shipping company has become 
so interested in the trade possibilities 
of the Mississippi that it is consider- 
ing building special vessels that could 
be used in both ocean-going and river 
commerce. These ships would not 
stop and unload at New Orleans but 
would proceed down the river and on 
to foreign ports. 





North Sea Fishing 


A scarcity of fish in the North Sea 
is threatening to diminish the food 
supply in a half dozen European coul- 
tries. Since the end of the war this 
body of water has been badly over 
fished, and the effect is now being 
felt, Fishermen from Great Britail, 
France, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Norway, and Iceland agree that many 
of the best kinds of fish—halibut and 
sole, for example—are rapidly dis 
appearing. 

To assure a constant food supply 
Great Britain is taking the lead im 
trying to secure an _ international 
agreement which will limit the catch 
of scarce varieties of fish. The North 
Sea touches upon many countries, and 
so joint action will be necessary if the 
fish population is to increase. 
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Christmas Customs in Other Lands 


NCE more Christmas is about 

to be celebrated throughout the 
world. The anniversary of the birth 
of Christ will be observed in various 
ways in different lands, for each 
country has its own traditions re- 
garding the holiday. We are describ- 
sing the way Christmas is celebrated 
in a number of countries. 

England. Christmas in England is 
celebrated much as it is in the United 
States, with an atmosphere of good 
will and gaiety. On December 25 
there are special religious services, 
the singing of carols, family gather- 
ings, and the exchange of gifts. 

Santa Claus, as we know him, is 
popular with some British children, 
but more of them depend on a sym- 
bolic person known as Father Christ- 
mas to bring them gifts. He is usually 
pictured as an elderly gentleman, 
wearing gaiters, a tail coat, and a 
beaver hat. 

The old ceremony of the yule log is 
still observed in some parts of Eng- 
land. On Christmas Eve, the log— 
usually of oak—is dragged into the 
fireplace and kindled with a charred 
fragment of wood saved from the 
previous year’s log. While the idea of 
the yule log may have originated in 
some of the Scandinavian countries, 
the ceremony is usually associated 
with England where, as an emblem of 
warmth and light in a season of cold 
and darkness, it has had its greatest 
popularity. 


Customs from England 


Many of our American holiday cus- 
toms came to us from England. For 
example, the use of mistletoe and 
holly as decorations has long been 
popular in that country. During the 

_ Middle Ages, mistletoe was widely 
believed to have magic powers for 
healing, while holly came into favor 
because of its glossy, green leaves and 
bright, red berries. Also of English 
origin are such Christmas dishes as 
plum pudding and mince pie. 

Netherlands. In this flat, little 
country on the shores of the North 
Sea, the occasion for exchanging gifts 
is not Christmas, but St. Nicholas 
Day, which falls on December 6. On 
the previous evening, Dutch children 
leave their shoes on the hearth. Dur- 
ing the night it is said that St. Nich- 
olas, clad in brilliant red robes and 
carrying a golden scepter, gallops 
through the air on his white horse 
and drops presents down the chim- 
neys. He is accompanied by his 
helper, a mischievous little Moor by 
the name of Peter. 

The legend of St. Nicholas was 
brought to America by Dutch settlers 
in colonial times. It quickly gained 
favor, and the festivities of St. Nich- 
olas Day gradually became combined 
with the Christmas celebration on 
December 25. As time passed, St. 
Nicholas came to be called Santa Claus 
by American children. 

The original St. Nicholas was a 
kindly bishop who lived hundreds. of 
years ago in Asia Minor. He died on 
December 6, and this date has long 
been a holiday in the Netherlands and 
a number of other European coun- 
tries. Since the real St. Nicholas was 
the patron saint of children, it is 
quite natural that he should become 


~ connected with Christmas with its 


Special appeal to the young. 
Christmas Day is observed quietly 


in the Netherlands. In the forenoon 
there are special church services, 
while later in the day Dutch families 
often go skating on the frozen canals. 

Mexico. Holiday festivities in this 
land to the south of us begin on the 
16th of December and continue until 
Christmas Day. Every evening groups 
of people go from house to house, 
dramatizing the scene which took 
place when Joseph and Mary were 
turned away from the inn on their 
journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem. 
Each home has an altar with a rep- 
resentation of the stable scene on the 
night of Christ’s birth. 

Parties are held every night, fol- 
lowing the religious ceremony. The 
principal feature of the festivities 
is the breaking of the “pinata”’—an 
earthen jar hung from the ceiling. 
Decorated with tinsel and colored 
paper and often shaped in the form 
of a grotesque face, the “pinata” is 
full of candy, fruit, and other small 
gifts. Each child, blindfolded and 
armed with a club, has three chances 
to break the “pinata.” When it is 
shattered, its contents spill out, and 
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modified to Kriss Kringle, a term 
which, in the United States, has come 
to be identified with Santa Claus. 

Germany’s greatest contribution to 
our observance of Christmas is un- 
doubtedly the gaily decorated tree of 
fir or spruce. One story attributes 
the origin of the Christmas tree to 
Martin Luther, German religious 
leader of the middle ages. While walk- 
ing through the woods one Christmas 
Eve, Luther—it is said—looked up 
through the branches of the firs to the 
star-sprinkled heavens and was forci- 
bly reminded of the first Christmas 
Eve in Bethlehem. 

Upon arriving home, Luther told 
his family of his experience. To con- 
vey his feelings to them, he cut down 
a fir tree, brought it into his home, 
and adorned it with candles to rep- 
resent the stars he had seen shining 
through the fir boughs in the forest. 
The custom of the Christmas tree be- 
came universal in Germany, and from 
that land it spread to many other 
countries, including our own. 

Italy. Christmas in this Mediter- 
ranean country is primarily a church 
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Brazil. In this South American 
land, many Christmas customs are 
much like those in the United States. 
Brazilian children hang their stock- 
ings and put out their shoes to be 
filled with gifts on Christmas Eve. 
Santa Claus is known as Papa Noel, 
and he is pictured as coming with 
sleigh and reindeer even though De- 
cember is a summer month in Brazil 
and the weather in most parts of the 
country is mild and balmy. 

On Christmas Eve the churches 
have impressive services, and many 
families later have gatherings which 
continue a good part of the night. 
Most homes have representations of 
the Christ Child in the manger. Fes- 
tivities last until January 6, which is 
known as the Day of Kings, or “Little 


Christmas.” Gifts are often ex- 
changed on this day, too. 
Scandinavia. In Norway, Sweden, 


and Denmark, the holiday season lasts 
for several weeks. Christmas in these 
lands is known as “Jul’—the term 
from which we get our word “Yule.” 
In fact, the forerunner of the English 
yule log may have been the great, holi- 


PAINTING BY DALE NICHOLS 


MANY OF OUR CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS came from other countries 


everyone scrambles to get his share. 

The biggest party of all is held on 
Christmas Eve. An elaborate dinner 
takes place at this time with one of 
the featured dishes a salad of fruit 
and nuts. At midnight the people go 
to church. ~ 

Christmas Day is quiet, and Mexi- 
can children get their principal gifts 
on January 6. This date, which 
comes 12 days after Christmas, com- 
memorates the presentation of gifts 
to the Christ Child by the three Wise 
Men from the East. It serves as the 
occasion for exchanging presents in 
a number of lands. In Mexico, gifts 
are said to be left by the Wise Men. 

Germany. As in many other coun- 
tries, the holiday season in Germany 
begins long before Christmas Day. 
The time for gifts is Christmas Eve 
when each family gathers around a 
decorated tree. In some parts of the 
country, the bestower of gifts is 
known as St. Nicholas, while in other 
sections the presents are said to come 
from the Christ Child—or, in German, 
“Christkind.” This word has been 


festival. For 24 hours before Christ- 
mas Eve, a fast is observed. On the 
afternoon of the day before Christ- 
mas, a log is lighted on the hearth. 
That evening the Italian family sits 
down to a bountiful supper which 
ends just before midnight when 
everyone goes to church. 

As in Mexico, gifts are exchanged 
on January 6. To Italian children, 
the giver is La Befana, an old lady, 
who—according to legend—was too 
busy to offer hospitality to the three 
kings of the Orient who were seek- 
ing the Christ Child, and told them 
to come back later. They never re- 
turned, and La Befana—it is said— 
shows her repentance on each anni- 
versary of that’ meeting by bringing 
gifts to children. 

In many .Italian homes, gifts are 
distributed through an “Urn of Fate.” 
This is a large bowl, filled with 
wrapped packages. Some contain 
gifts, while others are empty. Each 
member of the family draws from the 
bowl, and some have to choose several 
times before receiving a present. 


day bonfires which the Scandinavian 
peoples built in early times at this 
season of the year. 

On Christmas Eve in these coun- 
tries, families gather about the Christ- 
mas tree which is found in most 
homes. They open the gifts and spend 
an evening of merriment. A good- 
hearted gnome takes the place of Santa 
Claus in these lands. 

France. The Christmas season be- 
gins on December 4, which is known 
as St. Barbara’s Day. At that time, 
French children begin to make a rep- 
resentation of the Bethlehem manger. 

On Christmas Eve the children 
light their representations of the 
manger and sing carols, or noels, as 
they are known in France. They 
place their shoes on the hearth for the 
Christ Child to fill. Church services, 
take place at midnight. . 

Most of the holiday merrymaking 
takes place at New Year’s. Family 
reunions are customary at this time, 
and the exchange of gifts at the be- 
ginning of the year is much more uni- 
versal than at Christmas. 
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OUTSTANDING GOVERNMENT LEADERS, left to right, they 


are: 


President Truman; 


y of 3 the 
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Secretary of State Marshall; ECA 


Administrator Paul Hoffman; and Averell Harriman, ECA’s “roving ambassador” 





NOTICE 


This is the last issue of The 
American Observer to appear be- 
fore the Christmas holidays. The 
next issue of the paper will be 
dated January 3, 1949. We wish 
our readers a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 











Sports Champs of 1948 


A banner year in sports is coming 
to an end. In the paragraphs below 
we are recalling briefly some of the 
outstanding champions of 1948. 

Baseball. The Cleveland Indians 
beat the Boston Braves in the World 
Series. Lou Boudreau, the Indians’ 
shortstop and manager, played inspir- 
ing ball all season and emerged as one 
of the top players of the year. Stan 
Musial led the major leagues in bat- 
ting. 

Basketball. The independent Phil- 
lips Oilers from Oklahoma defeated 
the University of Kentucky, collegiate 
champions, in the Olympic try-outs. 
A squad made up, for the most part, 
of these two teams won the Olympic 
title for the U. S. A. at London. 
Two of the top college players of the 
year were Ralph Beard of Kentucky 
and Ed Macauley of St. Louis. 

Football, According to the Associ- 
ated Press poll of sportswriters 
throughout the nation, the 10 best col- 
lege teams of 1948 were, in the order 
of their final rating, the following: 
Michigan, Notre Dame, North Caro- 
lina, California, Oklahoma, U. S. Mil- 
itary Academy, Northwestern, Geor- 
gia, Oregon, and Southern Methodist. 
Charlie Justice of North Carolina and 


Doak Walker of Southern Methodist , 


were two of the year’s best backfield 
men. Chuck. Bednarik of Pennsyl- 
vania was one of the most highly rated 
of the linesmen. 

Golf. In professional ranks, Lloyd 
Mangrum of Chicago and Ben Hogan 
of Hershey, Pennsylvania, turned in 
top-flight performances. Willie Tur- 
nesa of Westchester, New York, and 
Grace Lenezyk of Newington, Con- 
necticut, were the best amateurs. 

Olympic Games. Athletes from the 
United States won more medals than 
those from any other country in the 
London competition. One of the out- 


standing performers was Bob Mathias, 
17-year-old California boy, who won 
the decathlon title. Vicki Draves, also 
from California, took both events 
in the women’s diving competition. 
Earlier in the year, Barbara Ann 
Scott of Canada won the Olympic 
figure skating crown for women. Dick 
Button of the U. S. A. was men’s 
champion. 

Tennis. The United States retained 
the Davis Cup with Ted Schroeder 
and Frank Parker each winning two 
matches in the final round against 
Australia. Young Pancho Gonzales 
became national amateur champion for 
men, while Mrs. Margaret Osborne 
duPont won the women’s amateur 
crown. Jack Kramer succeeded Bobby 
Riggs as men’s professional champion. 


Aircraft Industry 


The nation’s aircraft industry is 
becoming active again. Factories that 
were closed down soon after the war 
ended are being reopened and equipped 
with the machinery necessary to pro- 
duce a large number of planes. On 
the West Coast, in the Midwest, and 
along the Eastern seaboard, assembly 
lines are once again turning out fight- 
ers, bombers, transports, and other 
military aircraft. 

The reason for this increase in ac- 
tivity is that the last Congress au- 
thorized the Navy and Air Force to 
buy a great number of planes. The 
legislators decided that, under pres- 





ent world conditions, we should be 
as strong as possible. 

It is unlikely that there will be a 
return to the high level of production 
that prevailed during the war, but 
the industry is expected to have more 
work to do than it has since the con- 
flict ended. 


European Recovery Program 


A number of recent news items 
support the opinion of President 
Truman and Paul Hoffman, head of 
the European Recovery Program, that 
steady progress is being made under 
the Marshall Plan. Steel output is 
up by about 27 per cent and produc- 
tion of grain and sugar is expected 
to reach prewar levels. The ending 
of the longshoremen’s strike in this 
country late last month helped the 
program, for goods are once more 
flowing from our ports to Europe in 
large quantities. 

Both President Truman and Mr. 
Hoffman emphasize that the program 
must not slacken during the coming 
year. Funds provided by Congress 
to finance the Marshall Plan will run 
out about the first of April. More 
money will have to be provided before 
that time if the flow of supplies to 
Europe is to continue without inter- 
ruption. It is believed that the Pres- 
ident will ask Congress for about 5 bil- 
lion dollars to carry out the second 
year of the contemplated four-year 
program. 
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Our Foreign Trade 


The United States is now buying 
considerably more from foreign coun- 
tries than it did a year ago. Many 
leaders are pleased over this develop- 
ment. They feel that not only is our 
nation receiving goods which it needs{ 
but that other nations are earning 
money with which they can buy our 
products. 

Foreign countries receive American 
dollars in exchange for the goods we 
buy from them. They, in turn, can 
use these dollars to make purchases 
from us. Many countries today have 
very little of our money on hand. To 
help them out our government has 
been lending them dollars. If foreign- 
ers continue to increase the sale of 
their products in the United States, 
however, they can earn enough to buy 
our goods without having to receive 
loans. 


Nebraska Plan 


Nebraska is carrying out an un- 
usual program these days to tell its 
people about the United Nations. A 
state-wide project is under way to 
tell the people about the world organi- 
zation and its role in the struggle for 
world peace. 

The University of Nebraska, which 
is playing a leading role in the plan, 
conducts special courses on the UN 
for school teachers and other commu- 
nity leaders from all sections of the 
state. These individuals return to 
their home towns where they organize 


‘discussion groups, forums, and other 


types of instructional activities. Nu- 
merous organizations are cooperating, 
including schools, churches, civic 
clubs, youth organizations, radios, and 
newspapers. The UN itself has sent 
speakers and special materials for fur- 
thering the project. 

Officials of the United Nations are 
following the Nebraska program 
closely. They say that it is the best 
plan offered thus far to spread the 
story of the UN. It is hoped that 
the program may serve as a model 
for similar projects in other states. 


Pen Pals Program 


The U. S. Office of Education has 
had an overwhelming response to an 
announcement appearing in THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER of October 18. It 
stated that students might acquire 
“pen pals” in foreign lands by writ- 
ing to the Division of International 
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ane eae ban PRESS ASSOCIATION 
THE SPORTS PARADE of 1948 included such stars as Bob Mathias (left), 17-year-old winner of the Olympic decathlon; 
Barbara Ann Scott (center), champion figure skater; and Lou Boudreau (right), manager of the Cleveland Indians 
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Educational Relations in Washington, 
D. C. The staff of that office is 
now trying to fill these requests, but 
it may be some time before all the 
thousands of letters can be answered. 
The Office points out that there may 
be instances wherein requests for spe- 
cific languages or countries cannot be 
met, but it asks that students have 
patience. ; 

A second request made by the Office 
of Education to all those who want 
“a foreign “pen pal’ is that special care 
be taken in the preparation of letters 
going abroad. A large number of 
the letters from students contain mis- 
spelled words, incoherent sentences, 
and a wide variety of grammatical 
errors. In addition, many letters are 
untidy. 

This type of correspondence can- 
not possibly give foreign students the 
kind of impression of America that 
we want them to have. The Office 
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WIDE WORLD 
THE COMMUNISTS are moving south 
in China as they push back the Nationalist 
government’s forces. Since this map was 
amg Suchow and other areas have been 
taken. 


of Education urges all students to 
check their letters carefully before 
sending them. 


Life in Nanking 


Nanking, the capital of China, is 
the scene of fear and confusion these 
days. With the Communist armies 
from the north moving ever closer, 
thousands of Nanking’s residents are 
fleeing the city. Other refugees, 
laden with all their possessions, 
trudge into the Chinese capital after 
weary journeys from northern battle- 
fronts. 

The Chinese army has taken over 
the government of Nanking. At night 
the city is blacked out and the streets 
are practically deserted except for 
armed patrolmen. Thousands of homes 
are for sale, but no one wants to 
buy. Most shops close early each day, 
but theatres and movie houses are— 
strangely enough—doing a big busi- 
ness. Most conversation centers on 
the question of where the “safest” 
part of China is; no one can answer 
that question with any certainty. 

Government forces are, of course, 
hoping to stop the Communists before 
they reach Nanking, but they may 
not be able to do so. 


Balkan Situation 


When the UN, some days ago, con- 
demned Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia for their part in prolonging 





the Greek civil war, leaders in those 
three countries protested their in- 
nocence. They denied that they have 
allowed the shipment of supplies 
across their borders into the part of 
Greece which is under the control of 
the rebels. However, their denials 
carry little weight with the majority 
of the members of the United Na- 
tions. 

The condemnation of Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia was carried out 
by a vote of 47 to 6. At the same 
time, the UN voted to extend for one 
year the life of the Balkan Investigat- 
ing Commission which has been look- 
ing into the situation in Greece. 

Meanwhile, the United States is 
continuing to help the Greek govern- 
ment in its fight against the rebels. 
A new 430-mile highway, financed by 
American funds and supervised by 
American Army engineers, has been 
built. It extends from Athens in 
southern Greece to Seres, a town near 
the northern border. 

The highway is expected to be ex- 
tremely helpful to the Greek army 
in moving its troops and supplies to 
the northern mountains where most 
of the fighting is taking place. 


Inflation Study 


At the request of President Tru- 
man, a group of high government offi- 
cials is making a study of business 
conditions throughout the United 
States. The group is made up chiefly 
of Cabinet officers and is headed by 
Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. Mr. Truman is expected to 
use the findings of the group in draw- 
ing up a program to check inflation. 
He will present his proposals to the 
next session of Congress. 

Just what the President recom- 
mends will depend on how high prices 
and wages go in the next few weeks. 
With both chambers of the new Con- 
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EVERY PRECAUTION is taken to pre- 
vent the nation’s A-bomb secrets from 
being stolen. Here a guard examines a 
target after practice. 


gress dominated by the Democrats, 
the President may succeed in having 
his entire program adopted. Many 
Democrats, on the other hand, oppose 
a return to price control now. 


Axis Loot 


Germany and Japan are still return- 
ing the loot they took during the last 
war. Under an Allied order, they 
have already returned works of art 
and other valuable properties which 
were stolen from the peoples of Europe 
and Asia. 

In order to recover their posses- 
sions, the rightful owners must sub- 
mit evidence that the property be- 
longed to them before it was seized 
by the Germans or the Japanese. Much 
of the property was stolen but some 
was purchased at ridiculously low 
prices from the starving people. 

The value of all the loot taken by 
the Germans and Japanese is said 
to amount to hundreds of millions of 
dollars. It may be impossible to find 
the rightful owners of much of this 
valuable property. 











THE LIGHTER SIDE 











Doctor: “Ask that accident victim what 
his name is so we can notify his family.” 

Nurse (returning): “He says his fam- 
ily already knows his name.” 


* * * 


Tim: “Dad, give me a dime.” 

Dad: “Don’t you think you’re getting 
too big a boy to be asking for dimes?” 

Tim: “All right. Give me a quarter.” 


* * * 


“I’m sorry,” said the diner who hoped 
to get away with it, “but I haven’t any 
money to pay for that meal.” 

“That’s all right,” said the cashier. 
“We'll write your name on the wall and 
you can pay the next time you come in.” 

“Don’t do that. Everybody who comes 
in will see it.” 

“Oh, no, they won’t. 
will be hanging over it.” 


Your overcoat 


* * * 


An anxious father, failing to hear 
from his son in college for two months, 
wrote the president: “I trust my son is 
not sick, but if he has been, I hope to 
hear he’s improving.” 

Back came this answer: “Your son 
is not sick, neither is he improving.” 


* * * 


Judge: “Have you ever been up before 
me?” 

Accused: “I don’t know. What time 
do you get up?” 


“The evidence shows you threw a roll- 
ing pin at your husband,” a judge told 
the woman on trial. 

“It shows more than that,” she snap- 
ped. “It shows I hit him.” 


* * * 


Lawyer: “When I was a boy my high- 
est ambition was to be a pirate.” 

Client: “You’re in luck. It isn’t every 
man who can realize the dreams of his 
youth.” 























DRUCKER IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Just make yourself at home” 





Readers Say—| 


I believe that we should give aid to 
China because if we do not, the Commu- * 
nists will be victorious and will then be 
in a position to over-run most of Asia. 
In such an event, I doubt whether we 
would be able to prevent Russia from 
controlling a great part of the world. 

DAWN MELDAHL, 
Valley City, North Dakota 


* * * 


In my opinion, we should not support 
the Chinese Nationalists on a large scale. 
If we do, I am afraid that Russia will 
increase its aid to the Communists and 
then the Soviet and the American gov- 
ernments would be even farther apart 
than they are at present. 


ELISE MEYERS, 
Buffalo, New York 


* * * 


In the Nov. 15 issue, Kenneth. Larson 
makes a suggestion about how to solve 
the Berlin crisis. To my mind, he does 
not seem to understand the manner in 
which the United Nations operates. 
When he recommends that the Berlin 
issue be turned over to the United Na- 
tions, he does not remember that Rus- 
sia could block any action by the Security 
Council because of her veto power. As 
for the General Assembly, this body has 
no authority to make decisions; all it does 
is discuss various problems. 

I do not, furthermore, believe that Mr. 
Larson understands the UN when he pro- 
poses sending a UN army into Berlin. 
Does he not realize that there is no UN 
police force and that the major powers 
have been unable to agree on this issue? — 

MoRTON ERSTLING, 
Miami, Florida 


* * * 


An article you recently published dis- 
closed that less than half of the coun- 
try’s eligible voters were taking advan- 
tage of the right to vote. It was then 
stated that some people favor a plan of 
compulsory voting in order to onal sure 
that all who are qualified actually go 
to the polls on election day. I believe 
that this would be very undemocratic. 
We do not force people to attend church 
and I do not see why we should force 
them to vote. Lois A. HARRIS, 

Dayton, Ohio 
* * * 

I disagree with Harvey Wagner’s 
views regarding a world federal govern- 
ment. For my part, I cannot see how 
such a government would work at pres- 
ent. If it were to succeed, every country 
would have to give up its sovereignty 
and make sacrifices much greater than 
those demanded by the United Nations. 
I do not think this will happen in the im- 
mediate future. We will have a world 
federal government eventually but it will 
have to use the United Nations as a 
foundation. RoperT SJOGREN, 

Schenectady, New York 


* * * 


In my opinion, your recent article en- 
titled “Spotlight on Schools” proved that 
it is highly important for the youth of 
America to live peacefully with one 
another. Yet I do not think that we do 
so. In all sections of the country, there 
is still too much racial and religious dis- 
crimination. 

To my mind, the schools should pay 
more attention to teaching students how 
to cooperate and appreciate one another’s 
character and ability. 


HELEN KRUuG, 
Valley City, North Dakota 


* : 


I disagree with the opinion expressed 
by Alvin Smith about the plan to build a 
railway 1,000 miles north of the Panama 
Canal. I believe that such a railway 
would be a distinct help to us both in 
peacetime and in the event of a war. In 
peacetime, freight and ships could be 
transported between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans by either the railway or 
the canal. In time of war, the railway 
could be used as a substitute for the canal 
if the latter were bombed. If the railway 
were also bombed, it could be repaired 
much more quickly than could the canal. 
I think this is the railway’s greatest 
advantage. JIMMIE DURHAM, 

Greenville, South Carolina 
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Efforts To Improve Mexican Living Conditions 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ico is thus pushing back the desert, 
which has kept many square miles 
of good land from producing crops. 
Last year, water was supplied for 
the first time to 400,000 acres of land 
that had been too dry for farming. 
Moreover, the Aleman administration 
is trying to help farmers obtain mod- 
ern equipment and learn improved 
methods of work. 

In connection with Mexico’s impor- 
tant livestock industry, it has been 
necessary for the government to take 
emergency measures. An epidemic of 
foot-and-mouth disease was discov- 
ered among Mexican cattle in 1946, 
and it is still doing great damage to 
the nation’s economy. Mexican offi- 
cials, aided by livestock experts from 
the United States, tried to stop the 
advance of the contagion by killing 
thousands of animals that had the 
disease or had been exposed to it. 


entists finally discovered a vaccine for 
foot-and-mouth disease. There is now 
hope that the use of this substance 
will enable Mexico to wipe out the epi- 
demic by 1951. Success still depends, 
though, on whether farmers can be 
convinced that they must have their 
animals treated and must obey quaran- 
tine regulations. 

An extremely important part of 
Mexico’s farm program was started 
long before President Aleman took 
office. This is the policy under which 
plots of ground are distributed to 
farmers who used to be tenants. About 
40 years ago, a small group of wealthy 
people held all the good land, and the 
farmers were practically slaves. In 
1910, however, there began a revolu- 
tion in which the people demanded 
that they be given fields of their own. 
The government which came to power 
shortly afterward began breaking up 


Up to the present time, Mexico’s 
leading industries have been those 
which prepare her wheat, cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, sisal (for twine), cof- 
fee, and leather for market. Now 
growing in importance are plants and 
factories that produce such varied 
items as. steel, cement, glass, paper, 
and automobile supplies. 

Mexican leaders hope that their 
country can find foreign markets for 
its growing industries. It needs to 
do so in order to earn money to pur- 


yvehase- goods_from abroad. 


Already, foreigners buy large quan- 
tities of Mexico’s minerals. Our 
southern neighbor is the world’s lead- 
ing producer of silver, and she is also 
rich in gold, copper, oil, lead, zinc, 
mercury, and iron. 

The oil industry has confronted 
President Aleman with one of his big- 
gest problems. A number of years 
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MEXICAN VILLAGES are picturesque, but the living standards of their people are low 


These early efforts to wipe out the 
epidemic were not very successful, be- 
cause the farmers strongly opposed 
them. The government paid for 
slaughtered animals, but many live- 
stock owners felt that payments were 
too small. Furthermore, cash could 
not take the place of an ox that was 
needed for work in the fields. Since 
foot-and-mouth disease causes ani- 
mals to waste away instead of taking 
their lives quickly, it has been diffi- 
cult for some peasants to realize how 
serious the epidemic is. 

Previous experience with dishonest 
politicians had caused the poor farm- 
ers to distrust all government offi- 
cials, and these peasants felt that 
the livestock-killing was a way of 
cheating or oppressing them. They 
strenuously resisted efforts to find and 
destroy diseased animals. 

Fortunately, Mexican and U. S. sci- 


the great estates and turning land 
over to individual farmers or to groups 
of them. 

This distribution process has con- 
tinued down to recent years. Never- 
theless, numerous big estates remain, 
and many peasants still are without 
land of their own. Becoming owner 
of the ground he tends has not, un- 
fortunately, made the Mexican farmer 
prosperous. Countless small land- 
owners, cultivating their poor soil 
with crude wooden plows, are barely 
able to eke out an existence. 

Since the Mexican people have not 
been able to make a very good living 
as a primarily agricultural nation, 
the government is encouraging the 
growth of industries. It is felt that 
new factories will provide good jobs 
for large numbers of people, and will 
enable these workers to improve their 
standards of living. 


ago the Mexican government took the 
petroleum fields away from private 
companies, largely British and U. S., 
which had been running them. When 
Aleman became President, govern- 
ment officials were not doing an effi- 
cient job of operating the industry. 
The Aleman administration has been 
drilling new wells, obtaining improved 
oil field equipment, and taking other 
steps to increase the country’s pe- 
troleum output. 

As Mexico assists farmers, builds 
factories, and improves its mines and 
transportation systems, it needs help 
from the outside. The goods that it 
now sells abroad—mainly minerals 
and the products of tropical forests 
and plantations—do not pay for the 
industrial machinery and equipment 
that it wants to bring in from beyond 
its borders. Additional funds are 
needed. Since the war, our govern- 


‘ and few hospitals. 


‘ico’s population. 


ment has lent some money to Mexico, 
and we may give further aid. 

Individuals and business firms from 
the United States are investing money 
in Mexico. They are doing so with 
the understanding that they must 
obey rules laid down by the Mexicay 
government—regulations intended to 
make certain that new industries will 
be of benefit to the Mexican people 
and will not be dominated by foreign 
interests. But foreigners are permit- 
ted to make a fair profit. 

Such are the outstanding features 
of Mexico’s drive to increase its out- 
put of goods. While the program has 
wide support, many Mexicans are bit- 
terly opposed to it. The majority of 
businessmen, for example, feel that 
the Mexican government is controlling 
too much of the nation’s industrial 
life. They refer to the present trend 
as “socialism.” 

Despite the political differences of 
opinion, most Mexican leaders agree 
upon the conditions which cry out for 
improvement in their land. They real- 
ize the need for better schools and 
better medical care. In spite of the 
fact that a special campaign against 
illiteracy has been going on for seyv- 
eral years, about half the adults of 
the nation cannot read and write. 

Closely related to the need for edt- 
cation is the problem of health. Tu- 
berculosis, typhoid, smallpox, and 
malaria all take big tolls in Mexico, 
Disease will continue to burden the 
nation severely so long as the people 
have inadequate food, ‘poor shelter, 
Nevertheless, the 
teaching of simple health rules and 
the weakening of superstition’s hold 
upon large numbers of the people 
would help considerably. 

The government is at work to im- 
prove health conditions. Roads which 
it is now building in isolated regions 
may help the people of those areas 
to get more medical assistance. 

Among the country’s inhabitants in 
greatest need of help are the Indians, 
It is estimated that pure-blooded In- 
dians make up about a fourth of Mex 
Many of them live 
in remote villages, using their own 
languages and following the ancient 
customs of their ancestors. It is upon 
these tribesmen that the burdens 
of poverty fall most heavily. 

Yet they are the descendants of 
people who, in past centuries, built 
great cities and temples and pyramids 
in the land that is now Mexico; of the 
Aztecs, who had their great capital 
where Mexico City stands today; 0 
the Mayas, whose accomplishments if 
the field of mathematics, perhaps hut 
dreds of years before Christ, seem 


.to have surpassed those of peoples 


living in Europe and Asia at the 
same time. Even today, in their art, 
their customs, and their ceremonies, 
the Indians show remnants of thesé 
ancient American cultures. 
Relations between Mexico and the 
United States are friendly. The n& 
tion south of the Rio Grande is grate 
ful for loans and other assistance that 
we have given her in recent years 
It is true that many of the Mexical 
people feel that our country has, 
the past, “meddled in their national 
affairs.” They fear that we might 
eventually try to do so again. This 
feeling of distrust, however, is no 
so strong as it was some years ag? 
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| Science 





VIATION experts, in cooperation 
A with the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, are out to lick the 
weather problem. During the next 
five years, officials hope to replace 
present flying methods with an all- 
weather schedule. At the present 
time, delays due to rain, fog, and 
storms cost our airlines millions of 
dollars each year. 

A new long-range program now well 
under way includes the following 
plans for safer and more dependable 
air transportation: 


(1) Replacement of the present low- 
frequency radios on airplanes with 
new static-free communication, so 
that it will be impossible for a plane 
to get lost anywhere in the United 
States. 

(2) The improvement of radar 
equipment so that aircraft can be 
landed safely in stormy or below zero 
weather at any airport throughout the 
country. 

(3) The installation in all aircraft 
of a “course-line computer” so that 
a pilot will know not only the direction 
of his destination, but exactly how far 
away it is. 

(4) The use of equipment which 
will enable pilots to keep to the course 
without listening continuously to tire- 
some earphone signals. Instead, they 
wil! simply watch a needle on their 
dials—keeping it at a certain point all 


the time. 
x * * 


The United States Air Force an- 
nounces that it has now abandoned its 
experiments in “seeding” rain clouds 
with dry-ice pellets. It was hoped 
that artificial rain-making could be 
used to lift fog over airfields, or to 
create rain storms over enemy air- 
ports in case of war. The Air Force 
states, however, that experiments 
have shown such projects to be im- 
practical. 

* * * 


Christmas tree ornaments which 
glow in the dark are being sold in 
Decora- 
tions such as stars, stockings, : bells, 
and balls will glow for several hours 
after the light has been turned off in 
the room. Phosphorescent materials 
—mixed with plastic materials in the 
ornaments—make such effects pos- 
sible. 


—By HAZEL LEWwIs. 
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WIDE WORLD 
DR. WILLARD GEER and a model of 
the color television tube he has invented. 
Televising in color is expected to be the 
next big development in the video field. 





CHINA’S First Lady 
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Visit of Madame Chiang 


Emergency Trip to U. S. A. Latest Episode in Dramatic Life 
of the First Lady of China 


ADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S 

visit to this country has at- 
tracted wide attention. Just how suc- 
cessful the wife of China’s president 
has been in persuading American 
leaders to grant further aid to that 
war-torn nation cannot—at this writ- 
ing—be determined. 

While the top men in our govern- 
ment have listened courteously to her 
appeals, they have pointed out to her 
that the whole complex problem of 
future American policy toward China 
will have to await the convening of 
the next Congress before it can be 
conclusively threshed out. Thus, it 
may well be several months from now 
before final judgment can be pro- 
nounced on the success or failure of 
Madame Chiang’s trip. 

Madame Chiang’s mission to Wash- 
ington is but the latest chapter in her 
dramatic life story. Before her mar- 
riage, she was Soong Mei-ling, one 
of the three famous Soong sisters. 
(In China, the family name precedes 
the given name.) Her father had 
emigrated to America in 1879 as a 
penniless young man, had become a 
Christian, had worked his way through 
Vanderbilt University, and had then 
returned to his native land where he 
married and became a wealthy mer- 
chant. His third daughter, Mei-ling, 
(which means “beautiful mood’) was 
born about 1898. 

Like her two older sisters, Soong 
Mei-ling was sent to the United States 
for her education. She attended 
Wellesley College in Massachusetts 
from 1914 to 1917, and then returned 
to the Far East. There, some years 
later, she met Chiang Kai-shek, the 
head of China’s revolutionary armies. 
In 1927 they were married. 

About this time Chiang Kai-shek 
became China’s leader. As the “first 
lady of China,”, Madame Chiang has 
had tremendous influence in the shap- 
ing of policies in her native land in 
the past two decades. She converted 
her husband to Christianity, and ac- 
quainted him with some of the ideas 
of American democracy. As director 
of the New Life Movement, she tried 
to better the lot of China’s teeming 
millions through instruction in such 
matters as sanitation and hygiene, and 


through a re-emphasis on the virtues 
of courtesy, service, honesty, and 
honor. 

When China’s long war with Japan 
broke out in 1932, Madame Chiang 
plunged energetically into relief work. 
Following air raids, she often super- 
intended the care of the wounded. 
Her example induced many Chinese 
women of high social standing to do 
work of this kind. 

In 1936 when Chiang Kai-shek was 
building up the air force, he put his 
wife in charge of aeronautical affairs 
because he could trust her to get the 
best bargains for China in dealings 
with foreign salesmen. When her hus- 
band was kidnapped that same year, 
Madame Chiang played an important 
part in bringing about his release. 

The education and background of 
Madame Chiang have given her a 
“western” point of view. Consequently 
she understands Americans and Euro- 
peans as do few other natives of the 
Far East. Her husband depends on 
her advice to a high degree in all mat- 
ters concerning China’s relations with 
other countries. 

In 1943 the wife of China’s presi- 
dent made a special trip to the United 
States to ask that more attention be 
given to the waging of the war against 
Japan. At that time, our country was 
concentrating most of its attention on 
Europe, and Madame Chiang’s plea 
was to no avail. Nevertheless, her 
determination and charm made a deep 
impression on many Americans in 
high government posts. 

China’s “first lady” is described by 
John Gunther, noted author and for- 
eign correspondent, as “alert, amus- 
ing, smoothly polished, full of grace- 
ful small talk, and enormously effi- 
cient.” The author of several books 
about her country, Madame Chiang 
has probably succeeded in dramatizing 
the problems of China better than has 
any other native of her land. 

Madame Chiang’s two sisters also 
married men who have been promi- 
nent in the Chinese government. One 
is the wife of H. H. Kung who was 
formerly China’s prime minister. The 
other is the widow of Sun Yat-sen, 
“the George Washington of China.” 

—By HowarD O. SWEET. 
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Your Vocabulary 











In each of the following sentences 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
most nearly the same. Correct 
answers are to be found on page 8, 
column 4. ' 


is 


1. Her wit was often scintillating 
(sin’ti-lit’ing). (a) sharp (b) spark- 
ling (c) silly (d) bitter. 

2. The man was extremely merce- 
nary (mur’sé-nair’i). (a) money- 
minded (b) merciful (c) undepend- 
able (d) tolerant. 


3. Sometimes it was necessary to 
admonish (ad-mén’ish) the children. 
(a) punish (b) dismiss (c) warn (d) 
correct. 

4. The professor gave a lucid (li’ 
sid) explanation of the new process. 
(a) technical (b) complicated (c) 
thoughtful (d) clear. 


5. The woman had a vindictive (vin- 


dik’tiv) nature. (a) proud (b) re- 
vengeful (c) remarkable (d) hu- 
morous. 


6. How can she be so gullible (giil’ 
i-b])? (a) easily deceived (b) silly 
(c) difficult to entertain (d) unsym- 
pathetic. 

7. An incorrigible (in-kor‘i-ji-bl) 
person is: (a) incapable of changing 
(b) intelligent and well-educated (c) 
tricky and unreliable. 


8. This problem seems to. re- 
quire cogitation (koj-i-ta’shun). (a) 
thought (b) more research (c) dis- 
cussion (d) financial aid. 


Kuow HAow 


“"FPHE essence of politeness,” one 

writer says, “consists of so con- 
ducting ourselves, in word and man- 
ner, that others may be pleased both 
with us and with themselves.” 

Lillian Eichler, in her book on so- 
cial conduct, expresses the idea in this 
way: “If a door is open and there is 
a draft that annoys you, to rise and 
close the door is an ordinary, common- 
place act. But if you are not even con- 
scious of the draft and you rise to close 
the door because you notice that it is 
disturbing someone else in the room, 
that is an example of true politeness 
and fine consideration for others.” 

Miss Eichler goes on to say that the 
politeness of the well-bred person is 
motivated by a spirit of service and 
fellowship. Such a person is as cour- 
teous in the streetcar, at school, or 
in his home as he is at the most for- 
mal function. He unconsciously re- 
acts to every situation in such a way 
as to give those around him pleasure. 





I'LL DO THE DISHES, 

MOTHER, WHILE YOU 
AND DAD READ 

Fn an i 














JOHNSON 
A PERSON can get real pleasure from 
developing the habit of politeness and 
helpfulness. 
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Careers for ‘Tomorrow - - - The Carpenter 


NE of the many trades that 

have benefited from the current 
“boom” in the building industry is 
that of the carpenter. Men in this 
field are needed in increasing num- 
bers to lay floors, install doors and 
window frames, and perform other 
jobs on new buildings. 

A young man who looks forward 
to becoming a journeyman carpenter, 
as a person skilled in this line is 
called, should take such subjects as 
mechanical drawing, woodwork, al- 
gebra, geometry, trigonometry, and 
physics in high school. Upon gradu- 
ation, he may go on to learn his trade 
by becoming an apprentice. 

The apprenticeship covers a period 
of four years during which a young 
man works on construction projects 
under the supervision of experienced 
persons. This training is supervised 
by the building industry and the car- 
penters’ union. 

An apprentice learns to use chisels, 
saws, planes, and molders. He also 
learns to handle the straightedge, 
square, and caliper. When he has 
mastered these instruments, and oth- 
ers of his trade, he is taught to build 
the various parts of a house—roofs, 
stairways, and porches, for instance 
—and to do other jobs that fall into 
his field. In addition to his practical 
training, the apprentice spends an av- 
erage of three hours a week in class 
learning theories that underlie his 
work. 

When the apprenticeship is com- 
pleted, a young carpenter receives a 





certificate stating that he is a journey- 
man. He is then eligible to take any 
job requiring a skilled carpenter. 

A young man may also learn the 
trade by getting a job as a helper on 
a construction job. This training, 


GALLOWAY 


CARPENTERS are in demand today 


however, is not as thorough as is that 
of the apprenticeship system. 

Most carpenters are employed in 
the construction of homes and similar 
buildings. Others are cabinetmakers, 
and still others make small models of 
furniture or houses. 

The hourly pay of a carpenter is 


comparatively high at present because ° 


of the great amount of building ac- 
tivity. In large cities, a journeyman 
carpenter makes between $1.50 and 








$2.90 an hour or from $60 to $116 
for a 40-hour week. In smaller com- 
munities, the wages are somewhat 
lower. An apprentice starts at about 
65 cents an hour, or $26 for a 40-hour 
week, but he receives regular in- 
creases during his training period. 

To be a good carpenter, a young 
man should be in first-rate health and 
should like outdoor work. He should 
also be strong enough to lift and pull 
heavy objects. 

Carpentry is an interesting trade 
because it calls for both skill and 
imagination. It also offers opportu- 
nities for advancement to well-quali- 
ied persons. They may become fore- 
men or construction superintendents, 
or they may establish an independent 
contracting company. 

Before deciding upon carpentry as 
a career, though, a person should con- 
sider the disadvantages. One is, that 
his work is often halted during bad 
weather, and carpenters cannot count 
on having jobs the year around. An- 
other is that the demand for new con- 
struction declines when general busi- 
ness conditions are bad, and many 
carpenters are unemployed during 
such periods. Still a third disad- 
vantage is the fact that the work is 
often dangerous. A carpenter can 
reduce the hazards, however, by fol- 
lowing safety regulations carefully. 

Additional information about this 
field may be obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship, Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Affects of Inventions 


SUCCESSFUL coal-digging ma- 

chine has been invented. Ac- 
cording to reports, it can do as much 
work each day as can be done by 20 
men. Many miners fear that wide- 
spread adoption of this new mechani- 
cal equipment will throw them out of 
employment—will force them to learn 
new trades. 

Ever since the early days of the in- 
dustrial revolution, workers have wor- 
ried about the “competition” of labor- 
saving devices. When the reaper was 
introduced about a century ago to take 
the place of the sickle in the harvest- 
ing of grain, there were outcries 
against this new machine. Farm 
workers feared its effect on their jobs. 
When the sewing machine came into 
use, there was complaint that the hand 
stitchers were losing their jobs. 

It is true that labor-saving devices 


Sat 


“take their jobs.” 


OF THE EARLY MACHINES for farm use—the McCormick reaper. 
new mechanical invention has been opposed by workers who feared the device 


have thrown many people out of work 
and compelled them to change their 
occupations. On the other hand, there 
is no question that new machines and 
inventions have created many more 
jobs than they have destroyed. 

Take the case of the car industry. 
When the automobile was invented, it 
soon began to reduce the amount of 
business for wagon and buggy build- 
ers, blacksmiths, stable operators, 
teamsters, harness makers, and others 
whose livelihood depended upon a con- 
tinuation of the “horse and buggy” 
days. Eventually, about a million 
workers in these fields lost their jobs. 

As more and more automobiles were 
manufactured, however, a great many 
new jobs were created. Steel, rubber, 
petroleum, cotton, glass, and other in- 
dustries had to take on large numbers 
of additional workers. New business 
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enterprises, such as garages and fill- 
ing stations, soon developed on a na- 
tion-wide scale. Whereas a million 
men were thrown out of work when 
the horse and buggy became a relic of 
the past, 10 million gained jobs as a 
result of the invention of the auto- 
mobile. 

There are certain types of new ma- 
chines which create many additional 
jobs without displacing old ones. The 
moving-picture machine is an example. 
It led to the development of a large 
and prosperous film industry. Thou- 
sands of new theaters were erected all 
over the country. So here was an in- 
vention that provided extensive em- 
ployment opportunities without tak- 
ing jobs away from anyone. 

Unfortunately, though, most labor- 
saving devices, when they are first 
adopted, hurt certain groups of work- 
ers. People who lose their jobs as a 
result of new machinery are victims 
of what is known as “technological 
unemployment.” It often takes them 
quite a while to learn new occupations 
and to get located in new work. 

Despite the fact that mechanical in- 
ventions frequently cause temporary 
difficulties and hardships, they can be 
a great benefactor to mankind. If 
they are wisely and justly used, they 
enable people to produce far more for 
themselves than would be possible by 
hand labor. Not only can greater pro- 
duction be achieved, but it can be done 
with less effort and in a shorter time. 
People can thus enjoy a more comfort- 
able and richer life. Their working 
hours can be shortened and their 
leisure time lengthened. 

—By AMALIE ALVEY. 
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Family Incomes 


1. What is meant by a “spending un 
as the term is used by economists wh 
study family incomes? 

2. About what portion of the to 
amount of money earned during 19 
did the richest tenth of the populatig 
receive. 

3. What portion did the poorest te 
get? 

4. Approximately how much money @ 
a family halfway between top and be 
tom receive in 1947? } 

5. In what way do these 1947 figu 
resemble those of 1935 and 1936? Hea 
do they differ? 

6. After viewing incomes and pric 
what conclusions and comparisons ¢ 
be made regarding the welfare of Ame 
can families in the middle 1930’s and ig 
1947? q 

Discussion 


1. How does the American standard 
living, as indicated by the facts in ow 
article, compare with what you h 
thought it was before reading the articl 

2. What is your opinion concerning t 
distribution of income in our country? 


Mexico 


1. Why is Mexico a more crowded n 
tion than ours? 

2. Discuss briefly two steps the Mex 
can government, under President Ale 
man’s guidance, has taken in the effor 
to increase farm output. 

3. What important agricultural pr¢ 
gram was begun in Mexico about 
iy % ago? 

Is there any industrial develop 
wide taking place in that country? Ex 
plain. 

5. Why does Mexico need to borrow 
money abroad and increase its trad 
with other nations? 1 

6. List several outstanding problem 
that our southern neighbor must stil 
solve. 

7. Why do some Mexicans look up@ 
the United States with feelings of dis 
trust? 

Discussion 


1. Do you feel that you know ve 
much about the people and problems 4 
Mexico? 

2. In your opinion, should the Ameri 
can people make an effort to becor 
better acquainted with their southe 
neighbors? : 


Miscellaneous 


1. What important city in China 
now being menaced by the advance 0 
the Communist armies? : 

2. Which one of our states has worke 
out a “model plan” for educating its citik 
zens on the work of the United Nations? 

3. Is the United States buying morg 
or less, from foreign countries than i 
did a year ago this time? } 

4. In what way is the recently con 
pleted highway in Greece expected 
help the army of that country in its w 
against the Communist-led rebels? : 

5. When will the existing funds app 
priated by Congress to finance the P 
shall Plan run out? 
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Answers to Vocabulary Test 

1. (b) sparkling; 2. (a) money- 
minded; 3. (c) warn; 4. (d) clearj) 
5. (b) revengeful; 6. (a) easily : 
ceived; 7. (a) incapable of changing} 
8. (a) thought. F 
















Pronunciations 


Befana—beh-fah’nuh 
Miguel Aleman—mé-gél’ ah-lé-mahn’ 









